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October Brings Joy 


As I write this letter to you there is a snap in the air that tells ime 
October will soon be here, and our world will be a very beautiful world 
of color, bright gold in cottonwoods, poplars, aspens, and elms; soft 
browns, flaming reds, and bright greens in oaks and maples, woodbine 
and sumac. Oh, if ever there is a time to go gypsying, surely October 
is it! At the very thought of it I smell wood smoke and hear the happy 
shouts of late picnickers. 

But I must stop dreaming of October joys and come back to my 
letter, for I have something to say to you regarding the changing of the 
name of WEE WispoM. No decision has been made as yet. Although 
a great many of your letters indicate that you too feel that the name 
should be changed, we are finding it difficult to select a new name that 
will be as charming as WEE WispoM and yet tell the new reader that 
our magazine is for boys and girls beyond the tiny-tot age. I make this 
mention of the matter just to ask you to be patient with us and to help 
us use wisdom in selecting the new name. 

Your letters show a fine spirit of co-operation. Many of you have 
said that as long as the contents are not changed the magazine will be 
just as dear to you under a new name. We are quite sure that when the 
decision is finally made you will all accept it as right because we have 
prayed together about it, and that you will happily support our maga- 
zine regardless of its name. We hope to be able to give you our final 
decision by the first of the year. 

Let October days bring you much happiness. 


Editor. 


A. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Entered 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3. 187. 
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this | : Autumn Festival 
aelp | | By F. M. Couzens 


rave | - Lovely Miss October 

I be | In a Spanish dancer’s gown 

ion | _ Came whirling through our orchard 

age. And shook red apples down. 

final 

She touched the pink-cheeked peaches 
With fingers soft and light 

And breathed upon the purple grapes 
And turned them frosty white. 


The wind was her companion 
In the dance so light and fast, 
And all the trees were murmuring 
And bowing as they passed. 


It was like a gay fiesta 
Be In a quaint old Spanish town, 
And Miss October reigned as queen 
tir | With red leaves for a crown. 
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High Hikers 
Expand 


By Myrtle E. Sparks 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


— Logan whirled on tiptoe, her crisp 
blue skirt swirling wide and her long, 
brown curls dancing about her shoulders. 

“Mother,” she asked breathlessly, “do you 
think my new dress is all right?” 

Mrs. Logan smiled at the sight of her daugh- 
ter’s eager face and sparkling blue eyes. “I 
don’t see how it could be much nicer, dear,” 
she said reassuringly. 

Anita smoothed her skirt carefully. “I do 
want everything perfect for this very first day 
in a brand-new school,” she said softly. “Oh, 
Mother, isn’t it wonderful? I’m starting out 
this morning without a friend or acquaintance 
in Creston, but today I shall meet all the 
children in school and make loads of new friends 
—I hope.” 

She raised anxious eyes to her mother. “I do so 
want everyone to like me,” she added wistfully. 

“You won't need to worry about that,” her mother 
replied. “Just remember to love your new friends 
with all your heart, and they will be sure to love you 
for your own sweet self. Love in your heart is much 
more important than your new dress.” 

Skipping down the path, Anita vowed to herself 
that she would follow her mother’s advice. At the 
gate she paused to look back at her new home, a big 
white house with fruit trees spreading back to the 
foot of Porcupine Hill. The tree-covered hill looked 
intriguing. What fun to explore it with a group of 
new friends! 

Eagerly she turned to look down over the small 
town of Creston, and the sight of children hurrying 
schoolward set her own feet scurrying down the 
hillside. 

“I wish I could have started to school at the first 
of the term,” Anita thought half fearfully. “After 
a whole month together everyone except me will 
know everyone else. Little groups of ‘best friends’ 
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will be formed, and I shall just be an outsider.” 

But getting acquainted was not half so difficult as 
she had feared. She halted shyly in the open class- 
room door for a moment, painfully aware of the 
sudden appraising interest in more than twenty pairs 
of eyes. Then a brown-haired, brown-eyed girl came 
toward her. 

“I am Julia Adams,” she said in a friendly voice. 
“And you're the new girl who lives on the hill, 
aren’t you?” 

Anita laughed in relief. “Yes, I am Anita Logan. 
And thank you for speaking to me. I was scared 
stiff,” she confided, her blue eyes twinkling. 

Julia linked her arm in Anita’s in a friendly ges- 
ture. “Come and meet our teacher. You'll love Miss 
Prentice. She’s a real pal, and the girls are all grand 
too.” 
Miss Prentice pressed Anita’s hand warmly and 
smiled at her. ‘I am glad to have you for a student, 
Anita,” she said. “I hope we can make you happy 
here.” 

Before Anita could answer, a laughing, chattering 
group of girls swarmed around her and Julia quickly 
supplied their names. 


“There's nobody here,” Anita hiisper 
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her in the hall and on the school grounds. 


Walking home with Julia one evening in : 
- mid-October, Anita told her friend about it. “I 7 
d don’t know what I’ve done to make them dis- - 


i like me,” she said, her eyes bright with tears. 
“They pass me by just as if they didn’t see me 
at all. Oh, Julia, I do so want to be friends . 
| with every single one of my classmates!” e. 
j “There’s no use in trying to share anything 
with that group of girls,” Julia answered so- 
berly. “Especially if Bee doesn’t happen to like 
you. For what Bee says goes. They've formed a 
club that they call the High Hikers, and only 
Bee’s best friends can belong. What fun they 
do have!” Julia’s eyes were wistful as she 7 
glanced up at Anita. 7 
“I heard some of the girls talking over their 
plans for next Saturday,” she said. ‘““They are 
planning a picnic on Porcupine Hill and are 
going to cook their dinner over a bonfire and 
everything! It just doesn’t seem fair that the 


ita hiliispered. “Let’s go in and investigate.” 


“And this is Beatrice Williams, Bee 
for short,” Julia introduced the last 
irl. 

; : Anita looked into a pair of snapping 

5 black eyes and was shocked. There was 
no hint of friendliness in those eyes! 
They were insolent, as was the scornful smile that 

. twisted the young lips into an ugly line. 

q “Hello,” Beatrice said coolly and then deliberately 
turned away! 

. Anita forced a tremulous smile, but she was dis- 


group of close friends grew unfriendly, shunning “Perhaps Bee will change some day.” 


d mayed by the instant dislike written so plainly in 
Beatrice’s face and actions. Just then the bell rang 
- and she took the desk Miss Prentice pointed out. 
5 It was soon evident that Bee, as the girls called 
d her, was the leader of her class. Her crisp black rest of us can’t go too!” 
curls and flashing black eyes commanded attention, Anita looked at her new friend thoughtfully. 
d and though she seemed jolly and friendly in herown “Love your friends with all your heart,” her mother 
t, close group, she was disdainfully aloof from some had said. Well, she did love Julia with all her heart, 
oy of the girls. It made Anita’s heart heavy with aching and it hurt to see her unhappy and resentful. But . 
bewilderment to have her friendly advances shrugged despite Bee’s slights Anita liked her too and wanted F 
1g off impatiently. As the days passed there was an her for a friend. = 
ly even greater hurt in store for her. One by one Bee's “Don’t feel too badly about it, Julia,” she said. 7 
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“I think you are wrong,” retorted Julia. “Bee 
won't change!” 

“Then we'll change!” Anita vowed solemnly. “We 
can find a way to make her like us if we set our 
mind to it!” 

While she helped with the dishes that evening in 
the kitchen Anita told the whole unhappy story to 
her mother. 

“If I only knew why Bee doesn’t like me!” she 
wailed. “I’ve tried to be friends with her, but she 
pretends not to notice it at all. She can be so sweet, 
Mother, to those she likes! But she doesn’t want her 
friends to like me. They seemed friendly enough at 
first, but now they are almost as disagreeable as Bee. 
How can they let her boss them like that?” 

“Some people are born to be leaders,” her mother 
said slowly. ““There are good leaders and bad ones, 
strong ones and weak ones. Perhaps Bee is a weak 
leader. If you honestly try to understand her maybe 
you can see what her trouble is and give her a little 
boost in the right direction.” Mother's eyes twinkled 
humorously. “Sometime when she isn’t looking of 
course. And as for the picnic, you aren’t the only 
uninvited girl in your class, are you?” 

“Oh, no!” Anita shook her head. “Only about 
half of them belong to the High Hikers.” 

Her mother swished the dish mop through the 
hot, sudsy water. “Then there 
are others who are as disap- 
pointed as you,” she observed. 

Anita thoughtfully polished 
another plate. Just what was 
Mother suggesting? And then 
an idea began stirring in her 
mind. Why should half the 
class be disappointed just be- 
cause Bee’s club had left them 
out? There was the whole ex- 
tent of lovely, fir-covered Por- 
cupine Hill still to be explored. 
And what could be nicer than 
to have a picnic there Saturday? 

“A picnic for everyone!’’ Her 
eyes danced with excitement as 
she explained her plan to her 
mother. 

“That is a splendid idea.” 
Mrs. Logan was enthusiastic. 
“And I shall be glad to help 
you with the lunch.” 

The next morning Anita 
found Julia even more enthu- | 
siastic than her mother had 


It's Halloween 


By Marguerite Gode 


It’s something that’s catching 
So children, beware! 
It starts with a pumpkin 
And spreads everywhere; 
It reaches your mouth 
And breaks out in a smile. 
Your heart skips a beat 
Every once in a while! 


Your eyes, how they glisten! 
Your laughter, how gay! 
Your feet get impatient 
_ And dance you.away. 
_ You tingle all over. 
Till it’s plain to be seen, 
You have all the symptoms 
They call Halloween. 


been. “Why in the world didn’t ae: 
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we think of that before?” she demanded. “We'll 
just show Miss Bee that we can have a picnic of 
our own!” 

After a buzzing conference the other girls agreed, 
and so it was settled. Strangely enough though, 
Anita did not feel any real joy in the thought of the 
picnic. Instead there was a hurt inside her as she 
glanced up from her desk at Bee’s curly black head 
across the room. Why couldn’t they be friends, she 
wondered miserably. How much more fun it would 
be to have one big outing with no resentments or 
hurts to mar their good times! . 

At that moment Bee turned her head and glared 
at Anita, her eyes blazing with anger. Anita turned 
quickly away to hide her tears. A few minutes later 
the closing bell rang and she gathered up her books 
and hurried into the hall. She did not see Bee coming 
up behind her, but she did recognize her voice. 

“Copycat!” Bee hissed as she passed. So Anita 
knew that Bee had been informed of their plans, and 
for a minute she wished she had never thought of 
the picnic at all. But then Julia and Lila Andrews, 
happy and excited, came to link arms with her. 

“You're a lifesaver,” Julia declared. “Except for 
your suggestion we'd have spent tomorrow moping 
alone at home!” 

“That's right!” Lila agreed. “We have you to 
thank for a lot, Anita.” 

Anita squared her shoulders 
and smiled bravely. It would 
not be fair to spoil their picnic 
with bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps if she kept right 
on trying, some day Bee might 
be willing to be her friend. 

The moment she opened her 
eyes Saturday morning Anita 
sprang from her bed and ran to 
the open window. The sun was 
shining clear and bright, but 
there were heavy clouds in the 
west, and a stiff breeze was 
whipping the apple trees. It 
would. be a perfect day for a 
hike; cool enough to make 
climbing pleasant and bright 
enough to give them a grand 
view from the hilltop. All at 
once Anita felt glad clear down 
to her very toes. Something 
seemed to tell her it was going 
to be a happy day. 

While she was brushing her 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Halloween Conversation | 


Two pump-kins sat by the old rail fence, And they laughed and scoffed at the scarecrow’s expense: 


“Did you ev -er see a fun-nier sight Than that scarecrow flopping all day, all night? 
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Hee! Hee! Hee! Hee! Hee!” Old scare-crow stead-ied him - self in the wind, And he 
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said: “You pump-kins had bet - ter 
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mor - row night You'll be cut in-to fac - es and filled with a light! Hal Ha! Hal” 


Words and Music by Kathryn Sanders Rieder 
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Often Mary rode over to the next farm, where lived Philip and Nancy, a boy and girl of her own age 


Taylor's 
Riddle 


Part Two 


M&®: Emerson and Mary drove out to the farm 
behind a horse whose name was Rosie. Rosie 
had once belonged to a mailman and she still wanted 
to stop at all the mailboxes along the road. Finally 
they turned into a small winding road and then in 
no time at all they drew up beside a low white house, 

Mary would never forget that first day on the 
farm! There was her room. It had a little window 
seat in it that had a print flounce like a skirt on it! 
There was a bookcase filled with all kinds of new, 
interesting-looking books that she had never read. 
She wondered if she could read them all in a month. 

There would have been small chance of her doing 
so even if the world had not grown so full of a 
number of other things. In the weeks that followed 
Mary’s head was frequently in a whirl, and she de- 
spaired of ever being able to tell Steven about all 
of it. 

Take Whiskers, the cat, for instance. He had eyes 
like a couple of new pennies. If only she could take 
him back to the orphanage! There was no way of ever 
describing to Steven how Whiskers tickled when he 
rubbed against her bare legs, nor of making him hear 
the amiable rumble that Whiskers used for a purr. 
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By Juanita C. Zehnder 


That purr made Mary want to 
laugh. Mr. Emerson said he 
guessed that Whiskers had an en- 
gine too heavy for his frame, and 
something of the sort did seem to 
be the case. 

But Whiskers was only one ani- 
mal, and there were so many! Who 
would have dreamed of anything like Sugar Lump, 
the pony? Mary learned to saddle him all by herself, 
and often she rode over to the next farm, where 
lived Philip and Nancy, a boy and girl of her own 
age. There the three of them played in the haymow 
or down in the orchard, where they climbed high 
up in the plum trees. They stuffed plums in their 
mouths and went out and sat by the road to watch the 
cars whiz by. 

Mary had never had so much fun. The time flew. 
Earning the locket had certainly been a cinch, she 
decided. She realized with a guilty little feeling that 
even if it had not been for the locket and for pleasing 
Miss Taylor, she would not have wanted to return 
to the orphanage. 

The reason was mostly Mr. and Mrs. Emerson. 
They wanted her to call them “Mother” and “Dad.” 
They wanted to make her name Mary Salisbury Emer- 
son. Even though she was a pretty big girl, Mr. 
Emerson sometimes lifted her up on his knee, 
tweaked her unruly braids, and said, “How about it, 
Mary? Do you think we'll do?” 

They seemed to be afraid she was not going to 
like them, and she did like them so much! She 
wanted to live with them forever and ever. But at 
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night, after the lights were out and she was 
quiet in bed, she thought of Steven back at the 
orphanage. Then she knew she could not stay. 

“Cross my heart, I'll be back,” she had prom- 
ised Steven, There was no other way. She would 
have to go back to the orphanage. 

The morning of her last day with the Emer- 
sons Mary woke up early and crept out of bed 
softly. She carefully packed all the clothes that 
she had brought with her in the old suitcase. 
She left the new dresses that Mrs. Emerson had 
bought for her hanging in the little closet. Her 
very own closet! She did not want to leave it, 
but she had made up her mind. She would tell 
them at breakfast. 

“I must be getting back to the children’s 
home today,” she would say as if that was what 
they all expected and what they had planned. 
Then she would thank them very much for 
everything, and she would have to ask Mrs. 
Emerson to drive her to the station. Oh, how 
was she ever going to do that? 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Ten-year-old Mary Salisbury was a complete riddle to 
Janet Taylor, superintendent of the Sheltering Arms or- 
phanage. Mary was just naturally the kind of child that 
everyone wanted to adopt and had been taken out for adop- 
tion oftener than any of the other children, but she had 
come back every time! 

And now there was this chance that seemed to be the 
best of all. It was offered by Mrs. Emerson, who lived on 
a farm. Mary promised to go for a month’s “vacation” to 
see how she would like it. 

Before leaving she went out to the back yard to tell 
Steven good-by. He was more fun to play with than any 
of the other children at the orphanage, but somehow he 
was never chosen for adoption. She felt that she would 
like to go if Steven could go too. She wanted to prove to 
him that almost everyone in the whole world was good 
and kind. She realized that Steven knew that nobody wanted 
him. A lump rose in Mary’s throat. She would rather stay 
with Steven than be adopted by a hundred mothers and 
fathers. 

When she was finally aboard the train she sat quietly. 
At noon the conductor handed down her suitcase, and 
Mary was greeted warmly by Mrs. Emerson. 


Mary’s cheeks were flushed as she took her 
seat at the table. She would eat a little first, she 
decided, before she made herself say anything to 
them, But somehow the food stuck in her throat, 
and all of a sudden she heard herself saying some- 
thing that was not at all what she had planned 
to say, 

“Mr. Emerson,” she was saying, “wouldn’t you 
like to have a little boy for a son, like Mrs. Emerson 
has me for a daughter?” 

Mr. Emerson had been joking a moment before, 
but something about Mary’s seriousness made him 
serious too, and he said gravely, “Why, perhaps. 
Have you in mind somebody in particular?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, after a little pause. 

Then she told them about Steven. She told them 
all his good points first. He was one of the smartest 
children at Sheltering Arms, she said. That was be- 
cause he could read so fast and liked books so much. 
And he could build almost anything with a hammer 
and nails. 

“Oh, he is clever!” she said loyally. But all the 
time there was a cold little fear in the back of her 
mind. She must tell them about Steven having an 
“unfortunate background.” And nobody ever wanted 
to adopt a child with that sort of thing. 

“But he has an unfortunate background,” she 
finished, hoping very hard that they would not think 
this was important. “Nobody wants Steven because 
of that, and it hurts him.” 

Mr. Emerson’s glance met his wife’s eyes over the 
top of Mary’s head. Neither of them said anything 


for what seemed a very long time. Then he said sober- 
ly: “I should think that is a good reason why he 
should have a fortunate future to make up for it. 
We will see about it, Mary.” 

Mary was wild with delight! She threw her arms 
around Mr. Emerson and then around Mrs. Emerson. 


She would have three “folks” now, a complete family! - 


Steven would see it all! Steven would see Whiskers! 
She would take Steven for a ride in the pony cart 
the first thing! 

“Hold on, young lady, not so fast,” Mr. Emerson 
cautioned, fearing for Mary's bright hopes. “They 
may not let him come.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how he wants to be adopted,” 
Mary assured him. 

Nothing could dampen Mary's spirits. When Mrs. 
Emerson set out with her the next morning to make 
another trip to the orphanage in the city, Mary 
skipped along beside her, too happy to keep her 
feet on the ground. 

It was noon when Miss Taylor, looking out of the 
office window, saw the two coming up the front walk, 
History repeats itself, she thought to herself. It 
was Mary Salisbury coming back as usual, like a 
homing pigeon and as much a riddle as ever. 

Miss Taylor met them at the door. But Mary, after 
a brief kiss for her, scarcely stopped at all. She was 
off down the hall, and up the steps to the second 
floor. It was going to be wonderful telling Steven the 
good news! 


Janet Taylor looked after (Please turn to page 29) 
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By Ida Tyson Wagner 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


ETER mailed Gram’s letter. Then he sauntered 

down the street, aimlessly looking in the shop 
windows until he came to Peterson’s new fruit and 
vegetable market. To one side of the entrance was a 
huge pile of golden pumpkins. Boy, how homesick 
they made him! Halloween was keen in the country, 
but in the city—— 

He sighed. If only Mother and Dad had not gone 
away this week end and left him with Gram and 
Uncle Jack, spoiling all his fun. 

A clerk stepped up. “How about a nice pumpkin 
for a jack-o’-lantern?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Peter answered indifferently. 
He looked around. Finally he pointed to a golden- 
orange one. “How much is that big fellow?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” came the reply. 

For a minute Peter hesitated. At last he said: “I— 
I'll have to think about it. You see, Uncle Jack gave 
me a quarter this morning before he left for the 
office. He said to invest it in the Bank of Rollicking 
Fun and Happiness, and——” 

Peter hesitated. 


“I understand. You haven't quite decided where 
to invest it? Well, look around. You won't find any- 


Rosella was whirl- 
ing and twirling to the 
wheezy strains of the organ 


thing jollier though,” the clerk assured him, “than 
a jack-o’-lantern for Halloween.” 

It did not take Peter long to agree. So, paying for 
the pumpkin, he picked it up with one swoop and 
started down the street. 

“Say, what are you going to do with that thing?” 
a voice called. 

Turning around, Peter spied a little girl in a 
ragged red dress. There she stood, pointing a soiled 
finger at the pumpkin. 

“Make a jack-o’-lantern, of course,” he replied. 

“Mm, I'll bet Marybelle and William’d like to 
see a real one.” 

Peter looked puzzled. 

“T'm Rosella, their sister,” explained the little girl. 
“They've never seen a real pumpkin lantern.” 

Suddenly Peter’s face broke into a smile. 

“T’'ve got an idea,” he said. “Bring them around 
to my grandmother’s tonight. She lives at the Fair- 
view Apartments, five blocks up and one to your left. 
I'll have the lantern lighted in the window.” 

“Really?” Rosella gave him a questioning look. 

He nodded his head. 
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“O. K., we'll be there. Good-by.” And off she 
skipped. 

“Boy, this pumpkin is going to be a whiz of an 
investment after all!” Peter chuckled to himself as 
he puffed along with his load. “Imagine never hav- 
ing seen a real jack-o’-lantern!” 

Peter was so excited thinking about this while 
crossing the street, that he stumbled into the curb, 
losing his hold on the pumpkin. He clutched wildly 
at it, but he was too late! Plop! It bounced down on 
the sidewalk and split right in half. Now everything 
was spoiled! 

“If that isn’t too bad!” came the voice of a man, 
rushing up. “I'll wager it was for a lantern too.” 

Blinking back stinging tears, Peter looked up into 
the twinkly blue eyes of a policeman. 

“Fortunately, however,” the policeman continued 
as he whipped some string out of his pocket, “pump- 
kins are good for something else besides jack-o’- 
lanterns.” He tied the pumpkin together and sent 
Peter on his way. 

“What did he mean, ‘Pumpkins are good for 
something else——’ ” 

Peter screwed up his face thoughtfully. 

All at once the answer to his question came to 
him, and right on its heels popped another idea. He 
examined the pumpkin carefully. Yes, it would 
work. He gave a whoop 
for joy; and almost before 
he knew it, Gram was 
opening the door for him. 

“Well, now, if that isn’t 
too bad,” she began dole- 
fully. 

“It does look that way, 
doesn’t it, Gram?’ inter- 
rupted Peter, chuckling. 

“But listen, I have the 
keenest plan——” 

Soon Gram was bustling 
around, mixing something 
in a blue bowl. Peter, 
perched on a high stool, 
sat cutting the smialler half 
of the pumpkin into 
chunks. And all morning 
long, teasing odors came 
out of the kitchen. 


As Peter hurried back the street lights flashed on. 
As he neared the apartment he saw a small crowd 
gathered outside. In a minute Peter was laughing. 
Gram had lighted the jack-o’-lantern; and there, 
looking up at the window, were at least twenty 
children. Peter blinked. 


“The neighbor kids came along too,” Rosella in- 
formed him as she ran up, her black eyes dancing, 
“and the organ grinder came along just then and 
he followed us.” 

“Whoopee! What fun!” cried Peter, dashing into 
the apartment with Gram’s package of paper nap- 
kins. He took time to whisper in her ear about hav- 
ing to cut the refreshments into smaller pieces or 
there would not be enough to go around. Then out 
he bobbed again. 

The organ grinder smiled as Peter dropped a 
penny into the monkey’s cap. And just as the music 
began Uncle Jack arrived on the scene. 

“What's all this?” he inquired, laughing. 

“Sh!” Peter said under his breath, “I'll tell you 
later.” 

In a twinkling Rosella, like a scarlet flame in her 
red dress, was whirling and twirling to the wheezy 
strains of the organ. 

Peter held his breath. He had never seen anything 
like it before. Neither had he seen a monkey per- 

form tricks the way Jocko 
did. 

“Boy! I wish the fel- 
lows at home were here,” 
whispered Peter, nudging 
his uncle. ‘Halloween’s 
just as much fun in the 
city as it is in the country.” 

A moment later Gram 
called him in. 

Everyone said “Oh!” 
when he came out carrying 
a tray filled with spicy 
wedges of pumpkin pie. 

Between bites, Peter 
told the children all about 
Uncle Jack’s quarter and 
the Bank of Rollicking 
Fun and Happiness. 

Then grinning, he 
turned to his uncle and 


Lunch over, the two made quick work of the added: “I thought my investment was lost when I 
dishes. Then Peter cut a jolly face on the remaining dropped the pumpkin. But I found out afterwards 
half of the pumpkin and set it in the window. that it was just beginning to double itself, and I 

The afternoon had gone fast. There was just time think by now it has multiplied itself over and over.” 
to run down to the store on an errand for Gram. And everyone agreed. 
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“Promise me the birthright,” Jacob demanded 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


October 


By Bula Hahn ons 


I SAAC dearly loved his young wife Rebekah, whom 
the old family servant had selected for him 
from among Abraham’s own people in Mesopo- 
tamia. And Abraham, Isaac’s old father, was now 
happy and contented because his son had a young 
wife who worshiped the true God instead of idols 
of wood and stone, as did the Canaanite people 
among whom they lived. The old servant had chosen 
wisely; and because Isaac’s old mother Sarah had 
died before his young wife arrived Isaac gave Re- 
bekah his mother’s tent. It was the most comfortable 
of all the tents that belonged to Abraham. 

Abraham lived to be a very old man. He died at 
the age of one hundred and seventy-five years and 
left all that he had to Isaac. Isaac was a kind, good 
man, a son worthy of carrying on the traditions and 
work that Abraham had so loved. Isaac continued to 
live in the land of Canaan, and the Lord blessed him 
as He had blessed Abraham. His flocks and herds 
increased, and he became a very rich man. 

Several years passed, and still Isaac and Rebekah 
had no child of their own. Isaac remembered the 
many times his father had told him of the Lord’s 
promises. He reasoned in his own heart: “Lord, did 
You not promise my father Abraham that his family 
would be as numerous even as the stars in the heav- 
ens? Did You not promise that the land in which my 
father lived should belong to him, to his children, 
and to his children’s children?” 

Both Isaac and Rebekah believed in the Lord, and 
they prayed very earnestly, “Oh, Lord, give us chil- 
dren to bring up in Thy ways and teach to honor and 
worship Thee.” And the Lord promised that they 
should have two sons, and that each of the sons 
should be the father of a great nation. 

Two sons were born to them, as the Lord had 
promised, and Isaac and Rebekah were very happy. 
The boys were twins but very different in character. 
Esau was the first-born. He was a sturdy lad. His 
hands and body were covered with hair, and he loved 
the outdoors. He liked to spend his time with the 
shepherds, and he learned early to shoot with a bow 
and arrow. He delighted in hunting wild animals 
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and often brought home a young deer. He learned to 
prepare venison in a manner that his father liked 
very much. Isaac loved Esau devotedly and depended 
much on this older son because of his boldness and 
strength. 

The younger son’s name was Jacob. He was a 
quiet, thoughtful boy, and spent much time in the 
tents with his mother. He listened attentively while 
she told him tales of her own childhood and of the 
country from which she came. She must have told 
him too about stanch old 


The ruler of the new land came to Isaac one day 
and said: ‘““We‘know for a certainty that the Lord is 
with you. Let us have a promise between us that in 
the future we shall dwell in peace.” So they pre- 
pared a great feast and ate together to celebrate 
their new bond of peace and friendship. 

When a father died in those olden times, it was 
customary for him to leave most of his wealth to his 
eldest son and to give him a blessing. If the father 
had a special plan to work out, a duty to render to 
God or man, this was passed 


Abraham, who loved his 
Lord above all else. Rebekah 
must also have told this son 
whom she loved so dearly 
about the wonderful promise 
that the Lord had given 
Abraham and his descend- 
ants, and Jacob probably 
asked many questions con- 
cerning the family to which 
he belonged. 

Then a famine spread over 
the land of Canaan. But Isaac 
did not lose faith in the Lord 
because of it. Believing in 
the Lord all the while, he 
took his wife and two sons, 
his servants and flocks, and 
sought a more fertile coun- 
try. Where there were no 
wells Isaac dug wells and 
found water. When his 
neighbors in the new land, 
envious of his prosperity, 


moon, 


Guidance 
By Dorothy Cheavens Dixon 


Gray geese against a silver 


By darkness swallowed all 
too soon. 


Who guides your never-end- 


on to the eldest son. This in- 
heritance of wealth and bless- 
ing was called the “birth- 
right” of the first-born. In 
the case of Isaac’s two sons 
the birthright belonged to 
Esau because he was the eld- 
er. 

The character of Esau and 
Jacob changed little as the 
years passed. Esau spent most 
of his time hunting with his 
bow and arrow, eating and 
sleeping in the open. Physi- 
cally he was very strong. 
Jacob still spent much of his 
time in the tents. He was 
thoughtful and quiet, more 
and more interested in the 
traditions of the family. He 
too had a strong body, but he 
had the added advantage of 
a strong, growing mind. 

One day Jacob prepared a 


sought to do him harm by ing flight large kettle of pottage. It 
filling the wells with dirt and ai was tasty and good. When it 
stones so that his flocks and my — Hi mug was ready to be eaten Esau, 
herds would die of thirst, e nignt: 


Isaac quietly moved farther 
on and dug more wells. 


You do not answer, but I 


who had been gone for sev- 
eral days on one of his long 
jaunts, came home. He called 


Bas: Ae this oe. know! to his brother Jacob, “Give 
and I will bless you and your God guides my footsteps here me some of your red pottage, 
children,” the Lord told nanny y P for I am weak with hunger.” 


Isaac. “Through your family 
shall all the nations of the 


Many things went through 
Jacob’s mind as he looked at 


earth be blessed. I will watch 
over and protect you because your father Abraham 
obeyed My voice and kept faith with Me.” Isaac then 
built an altar, and he and all his household wor- 
shiped the Lord. 

Isaac wanted peace, and the time came when his 
enemies saw that the Lord was blessing him and that 
he continued to prosper in spite of all ill treatment. 


D M 


Esau, who was tired, ill 
smelling, and dirty with the dust of the chase. Jacob 
remembered that Esau was the older of the two, the 
one to whom belonged the birthright of the first- 
born. Jacob must have thought that Esau placed little 
value on his high rights. It may have been too that 
Jacob had waited a long time for this moment. It 
gave him an opportunity to (Please turn to page 17) 
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The Adventure of a Princess 


By Norma Fassnacht (11 years) 
Englewood, N. J. 


A long time ago, in a very strange 
land where wishes came true, there 
lived a king and queen who had a very 
beautiful baby girl. Even at birth the 
baby had hair as golden as the sun, 
eyes that twinkled like the stars, and 
lips as red as rubies. 

The king and queen had never be- 
fore had a child, so they gave a great 
feast in her honor. To this they invited 
six fairies, These fairies were each to 
bring a gift to the baby girl. 

When the great day arrived the first 
fairy said that the child would be the 
most beautiful creature on earth. The 
second fairy said that she would not be 
vain. The third fairy said that even 
though she had everything she wanted 
she would not be selfish. The fourth 
fairy said that everyone would love 
her. The fifth fairy said that she would 
live to a ripe age and would never be 
ill. The sixth fairy said that when she 
was twelve years old she would have 
a beautiful adventure which would 
neither harm her nor make her afraid. 

The first five gifts immediately be- 
gan to show in the life of the princess. 
She grew to be a beautiful, unselfish, 
sweet, loving child. 

One day when the princess was 
twelve years old she was sitting in 
the garden and suddenly the ends of 
the carpet on which she was sitting 
started to flap. Then strangely the 
whole carpet was lifted up and the 
princess started to scream. Immediately 
the servants came running out and 
tried to pull the carpet down to earth, 
but they tried in vain, The carpet, with 
the princess on it, floated away! 

The princess stopped screaming and 
began to notice how beautiful every- 
thing around her was, and before she 
knew it the carpet had stopped. She 
stepped off onto a big mass of white 
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fluff. It was a cloud; and when she 
reached the middle of it she started to 


sink. Down, down she sank until she 


felt her feet touch something solid. 
When her head came out of the cloud 
she was in a beautiful city. The people 
were clothed in flowing gowns made 
of pink and blue satin. 

Two people came toward the prin- 
cess and said: ‘The sixth fairy told us 
you would come here. Here is a ring 
for you. Every time you want anything 
wish it in your mind and then press 
the ring. Your wish will then come 
true.” 

The princess gasped. How wonder- 
ful it was! Inside her mind she wished 
for fresh clothes, a bath, and a nice 
dinner. Immediately there appeared be- 
fore her a little cottage. The princess 
entered and did as she pleased until 
evening. Then she wished to go home. 
She pressed her ring and gradually she 
began to float upward until she landed 
on her carpet, which carried her back 
to earth. 

What a beautiful adventure she had 
had! She was very thankful for the 
gift from the sixth fairy. 


It Is My Home 


By LeRoy Esp (11 years) 
Big Timber, Mont. 

You'd call it ugly— 

Unless perhaps you could see 

A lot of beauty in a tree, 
And feel a pride that soars and grows 
About a place that your heart knows is 

yours: 
It is my home. 


I love it deeply, 
This two-room shanty by the road, 
And forty acres with its load 
Of tangled brush and rocks and hills, 
Of violets and whippoorwills: 
It is my home. 


To a Violin 


By Woods (12 years) 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The violin is a lovely thing, 

The thrilling notes quivering from vi- 
brant strings; 

Its mellow notes bursting forth, glad 
to be heard, 

Like a trembling voice shaping each 
word— 

Some high and sad; some low and 


sweet 

Like a merry voice laughing or patter- 
ing feet, 

Like a shadowy nook or a rippling 
stream, 

Like a fairy’s gay dance from “Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream” ; 

Or singing and dashing—never quiet— 

Like a Christmas Eve party or a New 
Year’s riot; 

Then stately and great—like a king or 
a queen. 

Each wonder is welcomed from those 
enchanted strings! 


Wouldn’t You? 
By Barbara Ann Parsons (4 years) 
Atwood, Ill. 


Wouldn't you like to be me 
And climb a tree 


And pick some pears 
For Mother and me? 


The Squirrel 


By Charlotte Hafford (8 years) 
Davenport, Iowa 


I looked out the window, 
And what did I see? 
A little brown squirrel 
Waving his tail at me. 
He wanted a nut, ° 
And I gave him one. 
He ran and hid it 
Till autumn was done. 
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Sleepy Time 


By Alliene Hoogestraat (7 years) 
Decatur, Ill. 

Little children love to play; 
So we let them play all day. 
But when night comes then we say, 
“It’s sleepy time for you.” 
The pigeons say, ‘Coo, coo, coo, 
It’s sleepy time for you.” 
The owls say, ‘““Whoo, whoo, whoo, 
It’s sleepy time for you.” 
So baby dear must go to sleep. 


Light Foot 


By Rose Birdsell (12 years) 
Julian, Calif. 
The faint rustle of leaves, 
The soft whisper of trees, 
The balmy breezes light 
Tell secrets in the summer moonlight. 
The warm scent of summer air, 
Another scent of something rare, 
Then a snap of the underbrush 
And all darkness is in a hush! 
I see the head of a father deer 
Out to see if the way is clear. 
Out in the moonlight he stands all 
alone; 

Then another, only half grown; 
The head and neck of the mother ap- 


pears. 

Not a sound can be heard by anyone’s 
ears. 

Then in a bound they’re all out of 
sight, 

Leaving the clearing in the soft sum- 
mer light. 


The Fairy 


By Ruth Patricia Hall (9 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


I saw a little fairy dancing on a hill, 

Whirling and skipping, but never still. 

Oh, how she danced! Oh, how she 
sang! 

All the birds listened and the bluebells 
rang! 


Our Class 
By Effie Vaughn (7 years 
New York, N. Y. 


In our class we have much fun 
After all our work is done; 

But we must study before we play— 
Then we'll have fun another day. 


Fairyland 


By Patricia Miller (10 years) and 
Marilyn Garland (9 years) 
Elizabeth, Colo. 


It’s twilight in fairyland. 
Beautiful music fills the air, 

And tiny elves make up the band, 
With lady dancers fair. 


Pretty little fairies dance upon their 
toes 
Dressed in silk and satin, 
Trimmed with golden bows, 
Like the ladies of Manhattan. . 


God Helps Us 


By Catherine Robertson (9 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


God helps us to do each day 

The things we should in work and 
lay. 

He a te us to be kind and sweet 

To all the folks that we may meet. 

I love His whisper, I love His call; 

That’s why I love God best of all. 


The Magic Hood 


By Carlotta Hacker (9 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


The trees were swaying gently 
As I walked through the wood ; 
They seemed to say that I should have 
A better, finer hood. 


And suddenly before me 
It lay upon the ground, 

All woven from a golden thread 
With silver tassels round. 


Editor’s Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. It is one of 
our rules that each composition must be 
accompanied by a note from a teacher 
or parent stating that it is original. We 
want to call particular attention to this 
rule, as we want only your original 
compositions. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. A guild membership card is 
sent to each child whose composition 
is published, also a complimentary copy 
of the magazine in which it appears. 
We regret that we cannot acknowledge 
or return unused material. 


Punch and Judy 


By Diane Carter (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


About four months ago my mother 
bought me two guinea pigs, a male 
and a female. I named them Punch 
and Judy. Then about three months 
later they had four babies, They are 
very cute and look like baby mice. I 
named one of them Little Judy because 
she looks so much like her mother. I 
named the other three Black-eyed Su- 
san, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, and Half-and-Half. 
I named the last one Half-and-Half 
because his face is half black like his 
father’s and half white like his moth- 
er's. 

My whole guinea-pig family made 
friends with my tortoise, which we 
cali Oscar. We keep Oscar tied to a 
long string out in the back yard. 

The guinea pigs live in a cage that 
Daddy made. Every morning I open 
the door of their house. The mother 
walks out and her four babies follow 
her. The father is always last. The 
whole family goes out in the sunshine 
and eats grass. They stay very close to 
the house and never wander away. 

In our neighborhood there is a 
pretty Angora cat that comes over ev- 
ery day to visit the guinea pigs. She 
never harms them. 

In the evening about five o’clock the. 
guinea pigs go right into their cage. 

I clean their cage thoroughly every 
morning. I put fresh lettuce in it. I 
used to keep sawdust in the bottom of 
the cage, but now I use the grass that 
the gardener saves for me when he 
cuts the lawn. 


Mother 


By Annie Gough (9 years) 
London, England 


I help my mother every day; 

I like to see her happy and gay. 

I love my mother and she loves me, 
And we are both happy as can be. 


Stars 


By Patricia Paige (10 years) 
Elkader, Iowa 
When I go out at night 
The stars shine very bright. 
They look at me with twinkling eyes, 
And I look back in grave surprise. 
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Letter 


Story and pictures by Nina-Belle Lieberman 


A | * pe Grandma: I have been busy taking care 
Read-Aloud of Velvet. Velvet is my new puppy. 

Story Daddy and I were out in the country taking kodak 
pictures. I saw a sign that read: 

“Wanted: Good Homes for Nice Puppies.” 

I begged Daddy to stop so we could look at the 
puppies, and he did. Honestly, Grandma, they were 
the cutest things! I am inclosing the picture Daddy 
took of the puppies. Mine is the one with the black 
nose. I call him Velvet, because that is what his 
nose feels like. 

The first picture is of Velvet asleep in his bed. 
Mother says puppies need lots of rest to grow on. I 
fixed the bed up myself. The pan is for fresh water 
for him to drink, and I always keep it full. The first 
night he cried himself to sleep, but he likes his bed 
now. Isn’t Velvet cute, Grandma? 

Velvet used to chew my fingers. Daddy said it was 
because he was cutting teeth, so I got a ball for him 
to chew on and he likes it. 

In the next picture Velvet is going downstairs. 
That is my hand you see. He was afraid of falling at 
first so I helped him a little. He can go up and down 
like a flash now. 

I had to teach Velvet to stay out of Mother's 
flowers, so I put a leash on him. Whenever he went 
near the garden I would pull him back and say, “No, 
no!” He doesn’t go near the garden at all now. 

Velvet always barks for his dinner. Being a puppy, 
he gets four meals a day. I give him oatmeal and 
milk and dog biscuits to make him grow and eggs to 
make his coat shine. 
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Velvet brings the paper to 
Daddy every night. Daddy always 
says, “That's a fine dog!” and pats 
his head, so Velvet likes to do it. 

The next picture is the best of 
all, Grandma. That is why Daddy 
had it enlarged for me. We put 
Velvet in the dog show, and he 
was so smart and knew so many 
tricks that he won first prize. Here 
he is with his blue ribbon. 

Velvet is my best pal, Grandma, 
and if you come to see us soon 
you'll think he is nice too. I hope 
you can come soon. 

Lots of love, 
BILLY 


P. S. Velvet was watching me 
write this letter and he signed it 
too. This is his mark. 
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Isaac’s Two Sons 


(Continued from page 13) 


say something that he wanted to 
say. 
“I will give you all the pottage 
that you want to eat,” Jacob spoke 
slowly, “if you will this day sell 
your birthright to me.” 

Esau did not hesitate at all. He 
was far more concerned with his 
physical hunger than he was with 
the birthright that carried with it 
the Lord’s blessing. “Of what 
good is my birthright when I am 
famishing with hunger?” he asked. 

Jacob was firm. “Promise me 
the birthright,” he demanded. 

Esau promised that his birth- 
tight should belong to Jacob from 
that day forward and in return he 
received the pottage. Esau then ate 
and went his way. 

(Continued next month) 
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Jack Frost's Art Gallery 


By Joanne Dee 


gee Jack Frost has painted all the leaves with his lovely colors 
you may give a brilliant exhibition of his work. 

Collect a variety of leaves of the brightest colors you can find. Place 
them between the pages of an old magazine and press under a weight 
until the leaves are dry. 

To make modernistic frames paste one leaf or a group of leaves in 
the bottom of a paper plate. With Scotch tape or glue fasten a 12-inch 
piece of half-inch ribbon to the back of the plate. Make a neat bow from 
some of the ribbon and tack it to the top of the ribbon that has already 
been fastened to the plate (see illustration). 

The framed leaves will make an attractive exhibition and will help 
you become familiar with the leaves in your part of the country. The leaf 
pictures will also make nice decorations for your room or for a 


Halloween party. 
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By Alfred H. Carothers 


~~ HE witch looked out on a frosty night 
And said to herself in wild delight, 
“Ah, ha! It’s time for my yearly flight; 
For this is Halloween!” 


So she grabbed her broom from the chimney side, 


And calling her cat, she jumped astride, 


And out they flew through the window wide; 


For it was Halloween! 


The moon was dim and the clouds sped by 
As on they rode through the midnight sky, 


While the witch looked down with her one bright eye; 


For this was Halloween! 
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Ah, ha!” she cried, “What can that be? 
There’s a flickering light by the old oak tree. 
think I had better go down and see; 

For this is Halloween!” 


» the witch and the cat both held on tight 
down they dropped toward the flickering light; 


ut they suddenly stopped and blinked with fright 
All on this Halloween! 


or a Jack-o’-lantern with grin quite wide 
huckled and winked with a light inside; 
nd smiles make witches run and hide 

On any Halloween! 


M.GATLIN WEBER. 
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HE Spartans picked their way through the field 

of late turnips, taking care not to step on the 
vegetables that flourished in the crisp October sun- 
shine. 

“Last week,” Chink said jubilantly, “Mr. Stockton 
told me we'd be welcome to all those nuts—more 
than five bushels on one tree!” 

He opened the gate to the pasture, and they filed 
through. 

“There it is!” he cried. “The biggest walnut tree 
I ever saw! When we get them hulled, let’s give Mr. 
Stockton half of them.” 

He fumbled with the bar that locked the gate, 
while the others scattered along the fence that in- 
closed the pasture. It was made especially to keep 
the cattle from jumping out and running away, and 
the walnut tree stood well back from it, spreading 
its gnarled branches in every direction. 

“We can’t get the nuts that haven’t fallen,” said 
Bob. “Climbing that tree will be like climbing a bare 
wall.” 

Chink slid the gate bar into place and hurried 
after them. 

“If we can get to the first crotch, we'll be all 
right,” said David. ‘See that snag? Years ago some- 
one cut the main shoot to make the tree branch.” 

Chink frowned. The nuts on the ground were not 
enough. He wanted the whole crop of big, white- 
meated nuts that Mr. Stockton had given them per- 
mission to gather. He told himself sharply that in- 
stead of thinking all week how good the nuts would 
be mixed in the candy his mother made, he should 
have been planning this walnut hunt. 

His eyes went to the lariat that Red carried at his 
belt, beside an empty gunnysack. 

“If you'd rope that snag for us,” he urged Red, 
“we could hold to the rope and walk up the trunk. 
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Old Solomon’s 


Welcome 


By Lawrent Lee 
Picture by Florence McCurdy 


There are dozens of big branches, and all of us 
together could shake the tree.” 

Red loosened his lariat. He adjusted the loop and 
swung it about his head with increasing speed. It 
leaped from his hand, to sail up and circle the snag 
in the first crotch. 

“I used to rope them that way, back on the ranch 
in 1847,” he joked as he drew the rope tight. “Only 
they ran on four legs then—Texas longhorns. And I 
had a handle-bar mustache!” 

He pushed the gunnysack out of the way and took 
a tight hold on the rope. 

“I’m glad we're wearing these sneakers,” he said 
as he planted his foot on the rough bark. “They 


“won't slip.” 


With his body tilted away from the tree and his 
hands working along the rope, one over the other, 
Red walked up the trunk. 

One by one the Spartans followed, until all of 
them were up except Chink. He was standing on the 
big root that curved strongly down from the trunk to 
the earth when Coralee, perched high in the tree, 
ecried shrilly: “Oh, look! There’s a big bull on top of 
the hill! And it’s coming down here!” 

Chink looked toward the hill, and what he saw 
startled him so that his heart leaped into his throat 
and his hands froze on the rope. There was a bull! 
But it was not on the hilltop! It was charging down 
the hillside, straight for the walnut tree! 

“Hurry, Chink!” Kegs shouted. 

Chink grasped the rope firmly, but no more firmly 
than he took hold of his own trembling self. He 
knew that he had strength and power. He must 
use them! 

Ignoring the bull, ignoring even the thunder of 
its racing hoofs that grew louder with each second, 
he set himself to climbing, taking one sure step 
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after another until he could catch hold of the snag 
in the crotch of the tree and feel the eager hands 
that reached to pull him up. 

“It’s after your red sweater!” Kegs called to 
Coralee. 

“That’s only a superstition,” said Andy. “It would 
come after anything that attracted its attention.” 

Chink looked down at the bull. High in the tree, 
he felt safe. But he could not keep from shivering at 
the sight of its broad back and lashing tail and the 
sound of its heavy breathing. 

The bull stopped at the foot of the tree. He shook 
his head and bellowed. He lifted one hoof and then 
another. He pawed the ground, sending the fallen 
nuts shooting over the grass and digging long, brown 
gashes in the earth. 

“Red,” said Coralee in a high, shrill voice, “if I 
take off my sweater, can you push it under your coat? 
There’s no use making him madder than he is!” 

Red looked up at his cousin. 

“Throw it,” he said. “But be careful not to lose 
your balance. We don’t want anyone taking a header 
down there.” 

Chink was beginning to feel more calm, but he 
was also feeling ashamed of himself. 

“I’m sorry I let you in for a surprise like this,” 
he said contritely. “I should 
have told Mr. Stockton we 
were coming today. I should 
—well, I suppose I should 


have looked and looked good, before we leaped!” 

Andy tried to console him. “After a while someone 
will come to see if old Solomon is fed and watered.” 
He paused. 

“And I went off half-cocked too,” he went on. 
“I should have remembered that Mr. Stockton 
bought a bull three days ago out of that shipment 
from Wisconsin. Grandpa got two milch cows at the 
same time.” 

“Look before you leap,” Coralee repeated shakily. 
“I’m going to remember that!” 

“Here, Coralee,” said David. “Put on my coat. 
I’ve got a sweater underneath.” 

He stripped off his jacket and passed it up to Bob, 
who handed it to Coralee. 

“Chink,” said Red uneasily, “look at the gate we 
came through!” 

Chink’s glance darted to the gate. It was open a 
good foot! He had been in such a hurry to get the 
nuts that he had been careless about putting the bar 
in place. The bull could easily push through the gate 
into the turnip field, trample the vegetables, and 
perhaps eat too much of the green turnip tops! 

“I’ve certainly made a mess of this,” Chink 
groaned. “We're treed, maybe for the night! And if 
Solomon gets into the turnips——” 

David put a sympathetic 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Maybe we can figure | 
out something,” he said. 

“T don’t see how,” Kegs 
said, staring gloomily 
down at the bull that con- 
tinued to bawl and paw 
and shake his head until it 
seemed that the earth 
rocked with his fury. 
“There’s only one good 
thing about this. That old 
bull can’t reach us!” 

Chink was not listening. 
He was looking over the 
pasture, hoping to find a 
way of escape. 

Beside him, Red began 
to draw up his lariat. “I'd 
like to throw this over his 
horns and snub him to this 
tree,” he said. 


« Ignoring the bull Chink set 
himself to climbing, taking one 
sure step after another until he 
could catch hold of the snag in 

the crotch of the tree 
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“He'd pull you down if you 
tried,” said Chink. “But’—he 
went breathless with the rush of 
an idea—‘“see that limb below 
Coralee?” he asked. “It stretches 
almost to the fence!” 

“And it’s at least thirty feet 
above the ground!” scoffed Bob. 

“Just the same,” Chink main- 
tained, “we can tie Red’s rope 
around it. I can stand here and 
swing out over the fence and drop 
on the plowed ground on the other 
side. Then I can shut the gate and 
go for help.” 

“We wouldn’t let you try that!” 
cried Andy. 

“Suppose the rope broke,” said 
Kegs glumly. “Where'd you be?” 

“It won't,” said Red. “It’s 
strong enough to hold Solomon. 
But I don’t like the idea.” 

“Help me fix the rope,” Chink 
begged. “I’ve made drops like that 
from my swing at home, and I 
know I can do it. I can’t bear to 
think of that bull in the turnip 
field!” 

The Spartans were silent until 
Red said slowly, “I'll go out and 
tie the rope, but it still sounds 
dangerous to me.” 

Warily, Red wormed his way 
along an upper limb. Carefully he 
knotted his rope to it, testing it to 
make sure it would hold. 

“Here,” he said, swinging its 
free end to Chink. “Try your 
weight against it before you take 
off. When you get to the other 
side, don’t risk swinging back. 
Jump then or you may be in a bad 
way.” 

Chink nodded. He was not go- 
ing to let anything go wrong. This 
time he was looking and planning 
before he leaped. 

He tested the rope. He meas- 
ured his angle for the take-off so 
that he would be sure to swing in 
the right direction. He caught hold 
of the rope high enough to keep 
above the bull’s horns if it should 
decide to charge after him. He 
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braced for the swing and looked 
for Solomon. The bull was on the 
far side of the tree. 

Chink drew a deep breath and 
threw himself forward. He left 
the tree and soared. 

He could hear nothing behind 
him, not even Solomon’s heavy 
breathing—perhaps because the 
blood beat in his ears so loudly. 
He seemed to move so very slowly 
that he thought Solomon would 
surely come after him. Then he 
crossed the fence and dropped. 

It was a jarring fall, but he was 
not hurt. He lay in the grass, get- 
ting his breath and feeling relief 
swell through him. He scrambled 
to his feet. On the other side of 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every need; 

_ God does my every hunger feed; 

_ God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 
God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
_ God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
_ God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


the fence Solomon glared at him 
with red eyes, his head hanging 
low between his forelegs and his 
nostrils flaring with each breath! 

“Poor old Solomon is not used 
to seeing people growing in trees 
and flying through the air!” Andy 
called. “He’s as frightened as we 
are!” 

Bob cheered: “You did a good 
job! But you'd better not go 
straight to the gate. He'll follow 
you down this side of the fence 
and come through after you. He’s 
about as excited as a bull can be!” 

“Wait!” cried Red. “I have an 
idea!” 

Chink looked up to see Red 
knotting Coralee’s sweater in the 
end of the rope. With it securely 
in place, he began shouting and 
swinging the red sweater back and 
forth, until at last the bright, mov- 
ing thing caught the bull’s atten- 
tion. 

Solomon wheeled and charged. 

“Run!” shouted the Spartans. 

Chink ran. 

Not until he had reached the 
gate and had it safely shut with 
the bar in place did he look back. 
The Spartans perched in the tree 
waited patiently. They had pulled 
the sweater up out of sight, and 
the bull was walking around the 
tree as if the whole thing were a 
puzzle. 

Anxiously Chink started for the 
Stockton farmhouse. 

When Solomon an hour later 
had been driven to the feed lot 
and the Spartans were shaking the 
tree until its nuts fell like hail- 
stones about them, Red began to 
chuckle. 

“Chink,” he whispered, “wasn’t 
telling Mr. Stockton harder than 
swinging over the fence?” 

Chink grinned back. ‘‘Mr. Stock- 
ton was fine, but I felt pretty silly. 

Before I plan another walnut 
hunt, I’m going to make sure what 
I'm getting into. I don’t want an- 
other welcome from a bull!” 
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By Dorothy Jean Perdew — 


‘E make this balanced toy 
you will need a coping 

saw, plywood, scissors, sand- 

paper, crayons or water colors, 

wire, and carbon paper. 

Trace the larger drawing onto a piece 
of heavy paper. Cut out and outline onto any 
smooth, rather thin board, placing the lower 
leg in line with the grain of the wood. 

With a sharp knife make a slit 34 inch 
long through the ball on which the clown 
is standing. 

Saw out the figure with a coping saw and 
then sandpaper the top surface until smooth. 
Color with water colors or with crayons. 

Bend a piece of wire as shown in the draw- 
ing. Lay one end of the wire on a piece of 
metal and flatten it by hammering so that the 
flat edge is perpendicular. Insert this edge 
tightly through the slit. 

Stand clown on edge of table, hanging a 
pair of scissors or other heavy weight on the 
lower end, Adjust wire by bending until the 
toy is balanced and stands alone, Now you 
can watch the clown teeter back and forth. 

Wouldn't it be fun to make a circus pa- 
rade with the clown to lead it? 

Look through some old magazines for a 
picture of a person or an animal that would 
make a good balanced toy for your parade. 
When you have found the picture, make a 
drawing about the size of the clown and fol- 
low the directions given above. You may 
make as many different toys as you care to 
make. Remember to make each one just as 
funny as you possibly can. 

The editor of WEE WispoM would like 
to see your drawing of a funny balanced toy. 
Mail it to WEE WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your name and ad- 
dress. The best and most original drawing we 
receive will be printed in a future issue of our 
magazine with the name and address of the 
sender, for other children to see and make. 


The Dancing Clown 


A Balanced Toy 


Dear Boosters: 


Right now when everybody we know is doing something to help somebody 
else, perhaps our being kind, loving, and understanding is just about the most 
helpful thing we can do. 

There are many ways in which we can me. others. A kind thought, a word 
of encouragement, a radiant smile, a good deed—these are all forms of service. 
Helpfulness creates happiness, and happiness makes the world a better place to 
live in. 

Booster boys and girls always try to be kind and helpful. All over the 
country they are contributing to the world’s happiness by being friendly and 
loving, and by doing cheerfully whatever is required of them. One of the ways 
in which they are helping themselves and others is organizing local Booster 
clubs, They elect a president, a secretary, and a program chairman. Each group 
asks some adult friend, sometimes a teacher or Sunday schoolteacher, to be its 
sponsor or adviser. They hold their meetings regularly, and fine, helpful pro- 
grams based upon stories and poems in WEE WISDOM are given. There are 
games and all sorts of social activities planned and carried out, and between 
meetings the members often visit charity hospitals, work for the Junior Red 


Cross, or find other ways of rendering service. 

The reports that come in from local Booster clubs tell of the splendid 
work they are doing and of the happiness of the members in doing it. We are 
sharing some of these letters with you this month. 

If you wish to form such a club in your school or neighborhood, we shall be 
glad to hear from you and give you suggestions as to how to get started. 


Janis and her friends found that 
starting a Booster club was easy, 
and now they have an organiza- 
tion of which they are justly proud. 

Dear Secretary: About two or three 
weeks ago I asked some friends at 
school and Sunday school if they 
would like to start a local Booster 
club, They all agreed that it was a 
good idea, so I am writing to you 
about it. I read a little card telling 
about how to start one. We will have a 
president, a secretary who will report 
to you once a month, a program chair- 
man, a games chairman, and an ad- 
viser. As soon as I receive your per- 
mission, we shall go ahead with our 

lans. We should like to have some 
membership blanks, some Prayer of 
Faith cards, and some leaflets to read. 

After our club is under way, we 
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plan to do something for charity, help 
a Red Cross station that is in our 
school, and visit the children’s ward 
of the county hospital here. We 

to have fun along with being helpful 
and kind. 

Please let me hear from you. We 
shall appreciate your ideas and sug- 
gestions in getting the club started. I 
want the other children here to learn 
about Truth, God, and prayer, the 
same as I have learned. I’m sure they 
will be glad to know that you are our 
friend, and that they can write to Si- 
lent Unity for help.—Janis Hicks. 


Eddie gives us a thought that is 
helpful to everyone. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter to you. I am going to write to you 


as often as possible because I enjoy 
it, and I hope you will answer me as 
soon as you have time. 

I have tried with all my might to 
—_~ the Good Words Booster Club 
pledge. I am a member of the local 
club here, and at each meeting we 
tell how we have tried to keep the 
pledge. We are making scrapbooks 
with poems, stories, jokes, and other 
things of entertainment in them to 
pass along to people who are ill or 
need cheering up. 

I am sending you a copy of a little 
poem that I think is very good. You 
may have heard it, but if you haven't, 
here is is: 


Good, better, best! 
Never let it rest, 

Till your good is better, 
And your better best. 


I think The Prayer of Faith is lovely. 
I should like to have a special prayer 
for my schoolwork, Please write to me 
soon, for I’m always happy when I 
find a letter from you in the box. 
—Eddie K. Chapman. 


I am sure that Jeanne’s desire to 
be a good secretary is helping her 
to be one. She is very prompt and 
efficient about reporting. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you so much 
for the information you sent our club. 
If you have any songs and poems that 
you think will fit into our programs, 
please send them to me. 

We took some pictures of our club 
members the other day, and when they 
are finished we shall send you some. 

Our club meets each Tuesday, tak- 
ing turns at the members’ homes, Last 
Tuesday we met at the home of Mar- 
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ion Haverty, the only member we 
had who lives in the country. At that 
meeting we voted to have her sister 
as a member, so we now have two 
members who live in the country. 
Would you like for me to send you 
a copy of the minutes of our meeting? 
I am the secretary, and I hope I can 
become as good a secretary as you are. 
This is what we say for our club 
motto: 
“Life of God, so strong and sure, 
Makes me well and keeps me pure.” 
—Jeanne Pittman. 
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Happiness plus service always 
equals success. I am sure that Ann 
has made this discovery since she 
wrote several months ago. 

Dear Secretary: We are planning to 
buy scrapbooks and make one of 
flowers, one of stories, and one of 
funny things to give to children. We 
shall ask them to pass the books along 


to others when they have finished with 
them. 


HALLOWEEN 


fun; 


cause 


Can you send me a prayer about 
summer and one about flowers for our 
books? If you haven't either of these, 
please send prayers of any kind. 

Our club is a happy one, and I think 
it is going to be successful_—Ann 


Bloxom Clark. 


Gloria’s letter is short, but in 
the very second sentence we learn 
that her club is doing something 
worthy to help others. 

Dear Secretary: | am writing for my 
classmates, for I am the secretary of 
our Good Words Booster Club here. 
We are going to knit for the British. 
At our first meeting we elected a 
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Let’s celebrate our Halloween 
With masquerades and lots of 


With jolly pranks that do not 


A bit of harm to anyone. 


president, a secretary, and a program 
committee. There are thirty-two mem- 
bers in our club. We do not pay any 
dues. We are all learning The Prayer 
of Faith and trying to be good Boost- 
ers.—Gloria Durbin. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your let- 
ter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Missouri. She will send you an 
application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
gtaved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each, The monkeys stand for 
“T see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn his 
pin by sending in one subscription for 
WEE WispoM other than his own and 
by writing to the secretary each month 
for four months. This does not mean 


that you must quit writing after you 
have earned your pin. The secretary 
will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


May we hear about any new 
clubs that are being started? Love 
and blessings to all of you! 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below, 


Carolyn Young (9), Rte. 3, Clinton, 
S. C.; Latie Lee Cooper (9), Rte. 3, 
Lancaster, Ohio; Mary Virginia Duke 
(15), 219 E. 3d St., Washington, 
N. C.; Cora Jean Newkirk (11), Rock 
River, Wyo.; Mary Ives Duhme (9), 
3482 Holly Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Macieo Wells (12), 2029 Charles St., 
Seattle, Wash. ; Margie Joan Page (9), 
Rte. 1, Clyde Park Rd., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Melva Broughton (11), St. 
Johns, Mich.; Margery Harville (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 5, Perris, Calif.; Nila Faye 
Peterson (12), Utleyville, Colo.; Mary 
Louise Dotzl (12), Southern Cross, 
Montana; Alivene Kattie Buck (14), 
Rte. 2, Beech Bluff, Tenn.; Shir- 
ley Abbas (10) and Gloria Abbas 
(11), 13 Sylvester St., Springfield, 
Mass.; Charles Smith (11), 1125 
Thirty-fifth St., Galveston, Tex.; Nor- 
man de Laittre (11), Rte. 1, Box 
672, Oswego, Oreg.; Jean Haas 
(15), 321 Second Ave. S. E., Le 
Mars, Iowa; Nancy Reppeto (10), 
Box 635, Pequot Lakes, Minn.; Joce- 
lyn Ortion (8), 117 E. 77th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Leland Fox (9), Brew- 


ster, Nebr.; Charles E. Smith (14), © 


827A S. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo.; Cyn- 
thia T. Farrall (15), 1364 Parkwood 
Place N. W., Washington, D. C.; Irene 
Swanson (14), Rte. 2, Cushing, Minn. ; 
Billie Claire Hiatt (10), 210 Poplar 
St., Abilene, Tex. ; Virginia Shea (12), 
Box 213, Moodus, Conn.; Mary Helen 
Elkins (131/,), Wheaton, Mo.; Anna 
M. Wilkerson (11), Rte. 1, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.; Carol Ann Richardson 
(10), 4543 Grand Ave., Western 
Springs, Ill. ; Janice Chapin (12), Nor- 
ris St., Waterbury, Conn.; Kenneth R. 
Royer (9) and Beatrice M. Royer 
(11), 810 S. 12th St., Lebanon, Pa.; 
Margaret D. Gwaltney (12), Box 67, 
Smithfield, Va.; Ruth Miller (12) and 
Betty Ann Miller (10), Rte. 1, Grand 
Ronde, Oreg.; Lucille Heffernan (12), 
331 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y.; 
Sally Carlson (11), 12 Hampton Ter- 
race, Northampton, Mass.; Jacquelyn 
Lee Wagner (10), 6717 Gardenia, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Joan Baldwin 
(11), Casey Creek, Ky.; Suzanne 
Moore (10), 709 Cleveland Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Robert Ricks (14), 
723 Hickory St., Niles, Mich.; Robert 
R. Wright (9), Lacombe, Alta., Canada. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


\NE of the most highly hon- 
ored men in the stamp world 
is Christopher Columbus, the man 
who discovered America. He has 
been honored by stamps in almost 
every American republic, includ- 
ing a long series issued in our own 
United States in 1893. Yet have 
you ever stopped to think that 
Columbus did not do what he set 
out to do? He was not trying to 
discover America, and it was an 
accident that he did. He bumped 
into America, so to speak, while 
he was trying to find a short route 
to the rich spice islands of the 
East Indies. He never did realize 
that he had not discovered the 
East Indies. 

Stamps also tell the stories of 
the men who came after Colum- 
bus, explorers from England, 
France, Portugal, and Spain. When 
they realized that Columbus had 
come upon a large body of land 
lying between Europe and the 
spice islands, they immediately be- 
gan to plan a way to get around 
either the “top” or the “bottom” 
of this mass of land. 

A Portuguese sailor and adven- 
turer named Ferdinand Magellan 
persuaded the king of Spain that 
he, Magellan, could sail south- 
ward around the end of South 
America and find a passage 
through to the Indies. Given a 
fleet of five vessels, Magellan cut 
across the Atlantic to the coast of 
South America and began feeling 
his way south, examining every 
little inlet and river that might 
promise a passage to the west. He 
sailed far up the wide mouth of 
the River Plate (Rio de la Plata), 
which today divides Argentina and 
Uruguay, before he discovered 
that it was just a river and not the 
long-sought passage to the west. 
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By Charles Strotz 


A stormy winter, which in South 
America comes in June, July, and 
August, closed in on his little fleet, 
and Magellan and his companions 
were forced to camp on the bleak 
coast there. In the spring Magel- 
lan took his ships still farther 
south despite the grumbling of the 
crews. After many weeks they 
found a channel that seemed to go 
to the west. But it was a forbid- 
ding passage! The stormy waters 
there seemed always to be lashed 
by angry gales. The channel ran 
between a mountainous shore on 
the north, rimmed with jagged 
rocks, and a chain of fiery vol- 
canos on islands to the south. The 
awed sailors named this land 


Tierra del Fuego, “land of fire.” 

One ship’s crew refused to try 
the channel, but the others fol- 
lowed Magellan in his flagship, 
the Victory. This time there was 
no disappointment! This really was 
the westward passage. The little 
fleet finally battled its way out of 
the rocky channel into a broad, 
calm ocean. In relief after days of 
storm, Magellan called this vast 
ocean the Pacific, meaning “‘peace- 
ful,” and it still carries that name 
today. 

As Magellan sailed on west- 
ward across the Pacific in search of 
the spice islands that he was sure 
he now could find, part of his fleet 
was lost by shipwreck. The stamps 
from the Philippines tell how he 


_ first landed on these islands, rais- 


ing the banner of the king of 
Spain and claiming them for Spain. 
It reminds us too that not long 
afterward he was killed in a fight 
with the natives of these islands. 

Even after his death, what was 
left of Magellan’s once-proud fleet 
—just one ship now, the Victory— 
sailed on and actually did reach 
the spice islands. From there the 
course back home was clear. They 
could follow the regular route to 
the Indies back around the tip of 
Africa and on up to Spain. When 
they did this by continuing to sail 
west, it meant that the Victory and 
her crew became the first to sail 
completely around the world. Thus 
it was Magellan and his men who 
actually proved that Columbus 
was right in his claim that the 
world was round. 

The route that Magellan’s men 
followed from the spice islands 
around Africa and back home was 
familiar because it had already 
been explored by another Portu- 
guese navigator, Vasco da Gama. 
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His picture is found on the stamps 
of many of Portugal’s colonies, as 
on the stamp of Angola pictured 
here, because his daring voyages 
helped to establish many of Portu- 
gal’s colonies. 

Another man who wanted to 
find a short way to the Indies by 
going around America was a 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier. 
The Portuguese and the Spanish 
made French voyaging to the south 
difficult, so he decided that he 
would find a northern or north- 
western passage around America. 
You find him on the French stamp 
that we picture this month. Notice 
the tiny boats in which he braved 
the stormy North Atlantic. 

Cartier is not as well: known as 
Magellan, because he was not so 
fortunate. Cartier made the same 
kind of mistake that Magellan had 
made at the River Plate. He mis- 
took the Saint Lawrence River for 
a passage to the west and followed 
it for hundreds of miles before its 
narrow banks and fresh water 
proved that it was only another 
false hope. Like Columbus, he 
never found what he was search- 
ing for, but we honor his memory 
as do the French; for he did bring 
men word pictures of the great 
north country that later became 
Newfoundland and Canada. 


The High Hikers 
Expand 
(Continued from page 6) 


hair her mother came into the 
room. “Oh, Mother, isn’t this a 
perfectly grand day?” Anita cried. 

“Indeed it is. I suppose you are 
eager for picnic time to come, 
aren't you?” 

“I can hardly wait,” Anita con- 
fessed, laughing happily. “The 
others are coming here, and then 
we're going to explore the woodsy 


part of our place and Porcupine 
Hill.” 


Suddenly her face sobered. “I 
made up my mind not to let 
thoughts of Bee and her crowd 
spoil our day,” she said. “But it is 
hard not to think about them. I’m 
afraid she'll never like me now. 
She seems to think I planned this 
picnic today just for spite. But 
truly I didn’t, Mother. I just 
wanted the others to have a good 
time too.” 

“I know you did, dear. And Bee 
will know it too when she gets the 
hatred out of her heart. Try to be 
patient, won’t you, Anita? Time 
and patience can heal the deepest 
hurt.” 

“I will be patient, Mother!” 
Anita promised. She wound a crisp 
blue ribbon about her head, tied 
it in a perky bow, and showed a 
gay smile. 

The next few hours were busy 
ones. Anita flew about her Satur- 
day morning tasks with a singing 
heart, and when a shouting, laugh- 
ing group of girls came trouping 
up the path the picnic basket was 
ready and waiting. Anita hurried 
down the front steps to meet 
them, the heavy basket over one 
arm. 

“Oh, Anita,” called Julia anx- 
iously, “do you suppose it is going 
to rain?” 

“Well, I certainly hope not!” 
Anita replied. She glanced at the 
sky, and her heart sank. The 
clouds were getting heavier and 
drifting steadily toward the gold- 
en sun. What if it should rain! 

“We'd better get started,” Julia 
declared. “Let me help with that 
basket, Anita.” 

“I have sandwiches and salad 
and apples and marshmallows,” 
Anita explained. “We'll have to 
build a little fire to roast our 
marshmallows!” With Julia on 
one side and Lila on the other she 
led the way through the orchard 
toward Porcupine Hill. 


“Some of the boys built a stone 
fireplace on top of the hill last 


summer,” one of the girls called 
from behind. “But we won't get to 
use it. I saw the High Hikers start 
out over an hour ago. Of course 
they will claim it!” 

“Oh, well,” Anita tried to laugh 
gaily. “There’s plenty of room to 
fix up a little fireplace of our 
own!” 

When they reached the end of 
the orchard the girls stopped in 
dismay. “We should have gone 
around to the south side of the 
hill,” Julia observed regretfully. 
“We'll have a hard time getting 
through this thick brush with the 
basket.” 

Mildred and Helen were scout- 
ing to one side. Suddenly Helen 
shouted: “Oh, girls, here’s a trail. 
Let’s follow it.” 

“It looks as if it has not been 
used for a long time,” Anita said 
as she hurried over to inspect it. 
“I guess we can follow it though.” 

The path was half overgrown 
with bushes and small trees, and a 
small branch caught in Anita’s 
hair. “What kind of bushes are 


these anyway?” she asked, pulling © 


the branch down to look at it. 

“That's a hazelnut!” Julia cried 
excitedly. “It’s loaded with nuts 
and they're ripe too!” 

“Let’s pick some,” Lila sug- 
gested. ‘“They are good roasted in 
the coals!” 

They filled their pockets as they 
pushed on down the trail. 

“Why, I see a clearing just 
ahead!” Lila called suddenly. 

“And a roof of some sort!” 
Julia added. “Is there a house out 
here, Anita?” 


_ “Might be a castle for all I 
know,” Anita laughed. “I haven't 
half explored my own home 
grounds yet!” 

In another minute the girls were 
out in a cleared space, staring in 
amazement at an old log cabin. 
The door stood wide open and the 
yard was a mass of tall dried 


weeds. 
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“There's nobody here,” Anita 
half whispered. “Let’s go in and 
investigate.” 

She led the way to the open 
door, Julia and Lila close behind. 

“Just one big room—but how 
lovely it would be if it were 
cleaned up!” Anita cried. The 
floor was littered with dead leaves 
and dust, and cobwebs hung thick- 
ly from walls and ceiling, but 
there was a wide stone fireplace at 
the far end of the room and four 
wide windows made it sunny and 
cheerful. 

Anita’s nimble mind worked 
swiftly. With a little fixing what 
a grand clubhouse this would 
make. Daddy would be glad to 
make the girls some sturdy 
benches and a table. They could 
gather sackfuls of hazelnuts and 
store them in the cabin for roast- 
ing at many a gay winter party. 
She could hardly wait to tell her 
friends of her plans, but of course 
it would be best to talk them over 
with Mother and Daddy first. 

Her thoughts were interrupted 
by Helen’s laughter: “I guess it’s a 
good thing we stumbled onto this 
cabin. It’s beginning to rain right 
now!” 

“If we gather some dry wood, 
we can roast our marshmallows 
and nuts in the fireplace,” Anita 
called as she ran out into the yard. 

Instantly the others followed 
her suggestion. The rain was com- 


ing down hard and fast by the . 


time they got back, breathless and 
spattered, with heaping armloads 
of cones, dried pine needles, and 
broken branches. In a few minutes 
they were crowding close to a 
brisk fire. 

“Shhh!” Anita whispered sud- 
denly. “Someone’s coming!” 

“Who could it be way out 
here?” Julia wondered, going over 
to the window. 

She stared out silently for a mo- 
ment. When she turned back to 
her friends her face was sober. “It 
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What cam they mean ? 


here's Qa witch 


is the High Hikers,” 
“going home.” 

“Oh, their picnic will be 
ruined!” Anita exclaimed. “I’m 
going to invite them in here.” 
come!” 


she said, 


Lila 


“We can’t let them walk right 
by without asking: them in out of 
the rain!” Anita declared. She 
threw open the door. 

The High Hikers, hair drenched 
and water streaming from their 
clothing, stopped in a solid body 
to stare at the suddenly opened 
door. When Bee saw Anita her 
black eyes blazed and she tossed 
her head disdainfully. 

“Come in out of the rain, girls,” 
Anita urged paying no attention 
to Bee. “We have a jolly fire and 
a picnic here will be as much fun 
as one on the hill.” 

“Let’s do, Bee!” one of her 
crowd of girls cried eagerly. 

“Nothing doing!” Bee snapped. 
“Tm going home.” She turned and 
started swiftly down the trail. Re- 
luctantly her friends followed. 

“Stop!” The girls halted ab- 
ruptly at the sharpness of Anita’s 
command. 

Anita sped across the yard, step- 
ping directly into Bee’s path. 
“Think about your friends just this 
once, Bee,” she said in a low voice. 
“They are loyal to you. If you go, 
so will they and their day will be 
spoiled, to say nothing of how wet 
and cold they may get if they go 
all the way home through this 


_ rain. You may not like me, but I 


know you're not selfish enough to 
want to hurt your own chums.” 

Bee glared for a moment. Then 
she dropped her eyes. “‘O. K.,” she 
assented in a muffled voice. There 
were a few jubilant shouts and the 
High Hikers raced across the yard 
and crowded into the welcome 
warmth of the cabin. 

“Off with those soaked sweat- 
ers!” Anita took charge briskly, 
trying not to notice Bee who stood 
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sullen and silent in one corner. 
Julia piled more limbs on the 
fire and glowing flames leaped up 
the chimney. “We have sand- 
wiches and salad, and we can roast 
our marshmallows and nuts when 
we're all dry and warm,” she 
laughed. 
“We have sandwiches and 
cake,” exclaimed the High Hikers. 
“This is jolly,” Anita declared. 
She looked around the room, 
through the rain-washed windows, 
at the crackling fire, and last of all 
straight into Bee’s eyes. “Do you 
know, I’m glad it rained today, for 
if it hadn’t we wouldn’t all be 
together, and I did so want to 
have one big picnic for everyone.” 
Suddenly Bee, whose face had 
become very red, came swiftly 
across the room to face Anita. 
“Anita, I don’t know why I’ve 
been so horrid,” she said in a 
brave, steady voice. “I guess I was 
jealous because all the girls liked 
you so well. But I’m sorry. I—I 
hope we can still be friends.” 
“Oh, Bee!” Anita choked, fling- 
ing her arms about Bee’s wet 
shoulders. She blinked back happy 


tears. “Of course we can. Now get 
this jacket off and come and share 
our fire!” 

Bee drew away. “On just one 
condition,” she said. 

Anita waited anxiously, but Bee 
was laughing, a gay, lighthearted 
laugh. “I'll take it off if every girl 
here will join the High Hikers. 
The rest of the girls wanted you 
all the time and now I want you.” 

There was a moment’s stunned 
silence. Then glad shouts filled the 
little cabin to overflowing with 
joy. 

“What a grand way to initiate 
our new clubhouse!” Anita 
thought happily as she met Bee’s 
smiling eyes. 
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Miss Taylor’s Riddle 


(Continued from page 9) 


her, completely mystified, and Mrs. 
Emerson laughed, They sat down 
in the superintendent’s office, and 
Mrs. Emerson related briefly what 
had happened. 

“They seem to be devoted 
friends,” she finished. “They even 


have been making believe that they 
are brother and sister. It seems 
to be a case of ‘Love me, love 
Steven,’ so if Steven is up for 
adoption we'd like to take him 
too,” 

Janet Taylor nodded and started 
opening a file. “There are cer- 
tain things that you should know,” 
she began. 

“T already know,” said Mrs, Em- 
erson. “Mary says he has an un- 
fortunate background.” 

They both laughed at that, and 
somehow an unfortunate back- 
ground seemed less serious. 

“Mr. Emerson and I have al- 
ready made up our mind,” Mrs. 
Emerson went on. ‘So unless you 
feel it is necessary to go into the 
matter, let us consider it closed.” 

Janet Taylor put the file back 
in its place. She did not enjoy the 
duty that required her to disclose 
to prospective foster parents the 
home background of the child they 
wanted to adopt. Particularly in 
Steven’s .case she did not enjoy it, 
because the home Steven had come 
from had been a sad and tragic ° 
one. 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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A great warmth of thankfulness 
filled Miss Taylor's heart for this 
generous woman who was willing 
to close her eyes to Steven’s back- 
ground and help him overcome the 
handicaps it had made for him. It 
was only that morning that Doctor 
Bentley had remarked on Steven’s 
persistent underweight and unhap- 
piness and had said whimsically, 
“If they could be had bottled at 
the drugstore, I would prescribe 
plenty of affection and security for 
that child.” 

A knock came at the office door. 
Miss Taylor called, “Come in.” A 
little girl with pigtails walked in, 
followed by a small boy with eyes 
large with wonder. 

Steven looked suspiciously from 
one to the other of the two grown- 
ups, and there was unbelieving 
hope in his eyes, There was no file 
out on the desk, and Mrs. Emerson 
smiled at him. 

“Steven, you may go and ask 
Theresa to pack your clothes,” 
Miss Taylor said. “You are going 
home with Mrs. Emerson and 
Mary!” 

Steven could not say anything, 
but Mary could not repress a 
squeal of delight. 

“See! See!” she cried to him. 
“Now you have to believe me!” 

Steven did have to believe her. 
Shy and frightened by the grown- 
ups, still a slow smile spread over 
his face, and he looked at Mrs. 
Emerson. Mrs. Emerson thought it 
was quite the nicest smile a child 
had ever given her. 

A few minutes later the three 
of them were on their way out of 
the orphanage. Looking out of 
her office window, Janet Taylor 
watched them go. Little Mary Salis- 
bury was leaving the orphanage for 
the last time. It made Miss Taylor 
a little sad to see her go, but not 
so sad as it made her happy to 
have found at last the answer to 


her ten-year-old riddle. 
(The End) 
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A Party 


By Wackerbarth Graham 
Picture by Vivian Conklin 


H, Joyce, isn’t this a cute invitation to Dorothy’s Halloween 
party? Is yours just like it?” asked Ruth. 
“Let me see,”” answered Joyce. “Mine says: 


This is the tale of the Halloween cat: 
“Hurry,” he says, “to meet Witch and Bat 
On Halloween about seven or so, 

At the house that you all know.” 


“Bring some apples for a mysterious purpose.” 


“That's just like mine except that mine says to bring oranges,” 
said Ruth. “Johnny told me that he had an invitation too, but he was 
asked to bring some canned goods, and some of the other boys were 
asked to bring candy. I wonder what it means. Maybe it’s to be a picnic 
lunch.” 

“No, I don’t believe that,” said Joyce. “But I’m sure it will be 
fun, because Dorothy always thinks of something different.” 

The great evening finally arrived. A tall spook met the guests at 
the door and collected their gifts of food. 

He was a very exciting spook because he grew shorter and shorter 
before their very eyes! Then just as he was of normal size his head 
shot way up in the air! 

Everyone wanted to know what made the spook change size, so 
Dorothy explained that John held a broom underneath a sheet. On top 
of the broom was the spook’s head and as John raised and lowered the 
broom the spook grew or shrank. 

In a very short time all were deep in the fun of Halloween games. 
A sheet was hung in an open doorway between two rooms, the boys 
being in one room and the girls in the other. The girls, one at a time, 
stuck their noses through a slit in the sheet, and the boys guessed to 
whom each nose belonged. The boys were surely surprised to find that 
noses with which they were perfectly familiar were utterly strange when 
separated from the rest of the face! It seemed weird not to be able to 
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recognize your best friend’s nose. 
This game was followed by the 
telling of a ghost story. The only 
light in the room was from four 
lighted candles. These were placed 
in the center of the room and the 
guests seated in a circle around 
them. As the spooky ghost story 
proceeded the candles went out 
one at a time until the room was 
in darkness. No one could under- 
stand why the candles suddenly 
went out until Dorothy explained 
that the trick is to cut the candles 
in two and then stick them to- 
gether again by heating them. 
When the candle burns down to 
where the wick is cut naturally it 
goes out. 

“How would you like to be gob- 
lins and do a Halloween errand?” 
Dorothy asked. 

“Do you mean ring doorbells 
and run?” asked Deane. 

“There wouldn’t be much fun 
in that if we didn’t leave some- 
thing, would there?” asked Doro- 
thy. 

“Leaving something at the door 
on Halloween! That’s a new one 
on me, but it sounds like fun,” 
said Joyce. 

“You all know about that poor 
family with those small children 
living near the edge of town. 
Wouldn’t it be fun,” asked Doro- 
thy, “to put on masks, place all the 
food you brought into small bas- 
kets, then go to their house and 
set the baskets on the doorstep, 
knock, and run? We can hide and 
watch the fun when they find all 
the good things to eat.” 

“Swell idea! What fun!” ex- 
claimed the boys and girls, thrilled 
with the plan. 

Dorothy had a mask for each 
guest. The food was loaded into 
the family car. As soon as Doro- 
thy’s father was ready to drive, 
the children all climbed in and 
were on their way. When they 
reached the edge of town they left 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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The nice thing about hobbies is 
that every boy and every girl can 
have one. And are they fun! Read 
the letters sent in this month by 
members of “Our Hobbies” and 
start your own hobby. 

A hobby that is interesting to 
you will be interesting to other 
boys and girls, so let us have a 
letter from you telling us what 
your hobby is and something about 
it that makes it fun. Address your 
letter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Use not 
more than 150 words and be sure 
to give your name, address, and 
age. 

Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
The one I like the better is collecting 
pictures of State capitols. Most of them 
are on post cards. I have pictures of 
the capitols of Missouri, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Massachusetts, and 
Nebraska. I have had this hobby for 
several months. I should like to write 
to anyone who is collecting pictures 
of State capitols. I shall be glad to 
send one of my duplicates to each one 
other hobby is collect 

other hobby is collectin i 
Exeter, Nebr. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gift to 


My friend 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Dear Hobby Friends: 1 have a little 
board that measures fourteen by sixteen 
inches. To give it a finished look I put 
adhesive tape around the edges. I took 
gilt initials and pasted “Trinket Board” 
across the top. Upon this board | fasten 
trinkets, using only those which are rare 
and tiny. I have a little wagon not even 
an inch long, a tiny red hat, a little 
chicken, a tiny ivory burro, a little 
wooden shoe not over half an inch 
long, a perfectly formed white baby 
lamb, and other things. I think this is 
an enjoyable hobby and I am sure other 
girls and boys would find it fun too. 
—lJoyce E. Richey (111/p years), 4804 
N. Linder Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 have four hob- 
bies. One is collecting United States 
stamps. The oldest stamp I have is 
dated 1851. 

One of my other hobbies is collecting 
coin banks. I have fifteen of them. One 
of the banks is about fifty years old. 
My daddy had it when he was a little 
boy. It represents baseball players. I 
have a new one that my cousin Charles 
gave me. It represents a clown and 
a dog jumping through a hoop. The 
bank is made of iron. 

My other two hobbies are collecting 
salt and pepper shakers and coins. 
—Jules F. Halm (9 years), 91 Eagle 
Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. 
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A Halloween Party 


(Continued from page 31) 


the car in the road. They were 
whispering and giggling as they 
approached the house with the 
food. They sneaked up to the 
door, deposited the baskets, and 
sneaked away. Long-legged Deane 
was left to knock and then run. 

The door opened and the moth- 
er stepped out. She stooped and 
looked into the baskets. Then she 
peered all around. Then she 
looked again at the baskets. She 
was excited as she called to her 
little ones, “Come, children, and 
see what the Halloween witch has 
left us.” 

Several small children came 
tumbling out, squealing with de- 
light. 

Dorothy and her goblin guests 
could hardly keep from shouting 
their laughter because the mother 
thought the Halloween witch had 
been there. 

“Deane is surely the witch,” 
said Dorothy. “He knocked on the 
door.” 

Soon the whole happy crowd 
returned to Dorothy's house for 
refreshments. There were glasses 
of milk or cider. Doughnuts 
strung on the handle of a broom 
were passed. Deane, the witch, 
passed the doughnuts. 

It was a gay bunch that bade 
their hostess good night, assuring 
her that it had been the best Hal- 
loween party anyone had ever 


given. @ 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We're very thankful, Father- 
God, 
For food that makes us grow, 
And for Your love that keeps us 
safe 
Wherever we may go. 
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Halloween Crossword Puzzle 
By Violet Thomas Hartman 
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ACROSS 13. A powerful explo- 3. Preposition 
; sive 4. Masculine pronoun 
1. +g Practices = 15, Not two 5. To be or become 
8. Not DOWN 6. of any- 
10. United States of 
aimlin tablet.) 1. Obsolete word for 7. University of 


11. Middle letter in 


singular 
word Halloween 


was, second person, 


Kansas (abbr.) 
9. Louisiana (abbr.) 


2. The native name of 14. A musical tone 


12. A girl’s name Persia 15. Preposition 
“Quizzies” 8. What food is called the per- 
fect food? 
By Louise Price Bell 9. Who freed the slaves in the 
1. What animal is called the United States? 
“king of beasts” ? 10. What animal gives us milk, 
2. What is the largest city in the cream, and butter? 
’ United States ? 11. Who made the first American 
3. Upon what kind Of tree do flag? 
acoms grow? 12. What are our five senses? 
4. What is another name for 13. What bird is able to talk? 
Christmas ? 14. How many states are there in 
5. What animal builds a dam? the United States? 
6. How old must an American 15. Where do we get our honey? 
citizen be to vote? - 16. How many teeth has an adult? 
7. What country is noted for 17. What people first used fire- 
windmills, dikes, and wooden crackers? 
shoes ? 18. What is a baby goat called? 


19. What kind of stories did Hans 
Christian Anderson write? 

20. What is the name of our presi- 
dent ? 

21. When is Mother’s Day? 

22. What is the highest building 
in the United States? 

23. What automobile was named 
after a football coach? © 

24. At what temperature will 
water freeze? 

25. When is Flag Day? 


Voice of the Nutcracker 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


These scrambled words, ’t is clear- 
ly seen, 
Are nuts to crack for Hallow- 
een: 
Tunpea, lawtun, anpec, corna, 
Kicorhy ntu and the nomlda. 


Name the States 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


What states are suggested by 
the following names of girls? 


1. Ida--, 2. Mary----, 3. Dela----, ° 


4, Minne----, 5. --Diana, 6. ---Ada. 


(Answers to puzzles on inside back 
cover) 


A Balloon Trick 
By Wackerbarth Graham 


Do you know how to fasten toy 
balloons to walls or ceilings? It 
can be done easily without paste 
and will not leave a mark. It is 
fun to do and is quite mystifying. 
Balloons fastened in this manner 
make pretty and unusual decora- 
tions for festive occasions. 

Inflate the balloons to full ca- 
pacity. With both hands hold a 
balloon firmly and rub one side of 
it briskly on a wool rug. Touch 
the rubbed spot quickly to wall or 
ceiling and take the hands away. 
The balloon will stick for several 
days, 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 5 
I love October’s cool, crisp air 
And God’s rich colors every- 
where. 


For the week of October 12 
When I get up and greet the day 
A prayer of thanks I always say. 


For the week of October 19 
if I have something hard to do 


| ask God’s help: He sees me 
through. 


For the week of October 26 
in everything I do my best, 
And then my mind can be at rest. 


Answers to Puzzles 


1. Lion, 2. New York, 3. oak, 
4. yuletide, 5. beaver, 6. twenty- 
one, 7. Holland, 8. milk, 9. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 10. cow, 11. Betsy 
Ross, 12. seeing, hearing, tasting, 
feeling, and smelling, 13. parrot, 
14. forty-eight, 15. from bees, 16. 
thirty-two, 17. Chinese, 18. a kid, 
19. fairy tales, 20. Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, 21. second Sun- 
day in May, 22. Empire State 
Building, 23. Rockne, 24. 32 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, 25. June 14. 


Voice of the Nutcracker 


Peanut, walnut, pecan, acorn, hick- 
ory nut, almond. 


Name the States 


1. Idaho, 2. Maryland, 3. Delaware, 
4. Minnesota, 5. Indiana, 6. Nevada. 


Of Interest to Parents 
The Unity Primary Course 


The Unity Sunday school lessons for primary children com- 
prise a three-year course, the purpose of which is to give the 
child a fundamental understanding of God and the child’s 
relation to Him. Parents and Sunday schoolteachers find 
these lessons a real help in answering the deep questions that 
every child asks. 

The Unity Primary lessons have been published, lesson by 
lesson, in the Unity Sunday School Leaflet, and the entire 
course is now available in loose-leaf form, each set of lessons 
covering a period of three months. Each lesson is illustrated 
with line drawings in color and carries a suggestion for a 
story. Additional helps are handwork projects and ideas for 
the play period. 

You may order a single set of these lessons (a three-month 


supply) or save by ordering four sets (a year’s supply). One 
set is priced at 20 cents; 


Four sets for 70 cents 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Attractive Ma gazine C ombinations 


ce Wisdom can be ordered at a SAVING with any 
of the magazines listed below: 


with Reader's Digest: $3.50 
$2.00 
with Etude Music Magazine ...........-.22.2---.------------- $3.10 
with: American $2.00 


with Popular Mechanics 


with Parents’ Magazine 


with Nature Magazine 


with American Magazine and Woman’s Home 
Companion (These two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The combinations listed above are cash offers only and cannot be 
ordered on the Prosperity Bank plan, Send orders to Wee Wisdom. 
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Do you remember “Jet’s Baggage,” the Wee 
Wisdom serial that brought you the exciting 
adventures of a twelve-year-old pioneer boy? 
And do you remember “Jet’s Friends” and “‘Jet’s 
Cabin Home,” which continued the story of this 
boy’s life on his father’s new homestead in the 
West? Well, in November you are going to 
hear more about Jet when Wee Wisdom brings 
you the first chapter of the new serial. 


JET’S NEIGHBORS 


This story will be in seven parts, and you are 
going to learn more about the doings of Jet and 


Jet Comes Back to Wee Wisdom in November | 


his sister Sarah, about their old friends Ben and 
Matty, and about their Indian friends Moon- 
flower and Running Deer. Many of these ex- 
periences were told to Bula Hahn, the author, 
by her grandfather who was once a pioneer boy. 

Remember “Jet’s Neighbors” will begin in 
the November issue of Wee Wisdom. Why not 
order a Wee Wisdom subscription for some 
friend of yours right now, so that he may enjoy 
this story with you. Look on page 32 for the 


blank on which to make out your order. Wee 


Wisdom will come to your friend a whole year 
for only $1. 
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